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FOREWORD 

The  accumulated  revisions  and  changes  in  the  junior  high 
school  program  effected  over  the  past  five  years  now  render 
obsolete  the  "Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Intermediate  School", 
published  in  1937  and  now  out  of  print-   For  the  convenience  of 
the  teacher  the  one  volume  program  will  be  replaced  by  a  series 
of  bulletins,  some  of  which  have  already  been  issued  as  interim 
and  experimental  course  outlines - 

First  in  this  series  is  this  Handbook  for  the  Junior  High 
School,  comparable  in  scope  and  purport  to  the  Senior  High 
School  Regulations.   Succeeding  volumes  will  deal  with  the  sub- 
jects or  groups  of  subjects  in  the  junior  high  school  program. 

Like  the  interim  programs  for  General  Science  and  Social 
Studies  for  Grade  VII,  this  first  draft  of  the  handbook  is 
incomplete,  tentative,  experimental  and  subject  to  revision 
before  it  appears  in  its  final  form  in  September,  1951.  It  is 
being  distributed  to  a  limited  number  of  schools  throughout 
the  province  for  critical  appraisal  and  trial  during  the  school 
year  1950- 51 - 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  teachers  who  have  helped  to  prepare  the  handbook  that  all 
who  are  able  to  examine  and  use  it  will  send  in  to  the  Director 
of  Curriculum  any  suggestions  and  criticisms  that  will  help  the 
committee  responsible  for  its  final  revision. 
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Chapter  I 

HISTORY  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

IN  ALBERTA 


Historical  Background  of  the  Junior  High  School 

The  origins  of  our  junior  high  school  are  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  At  that  time  the  8-4-  plan 
of  organization,  then  common  to  the  majority  of  systems  of  public  education 
in  the  United  States,  was  being  criticized  by  educators  for  its  failure  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  young  adolescents.  The  wide  gap  existing 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  in  curricula  and  methods 
was  cited  as  a  major  cause  for  the  heavy  loss  of  students  from  school  in 
early  teen  age.   As  a  result  of  these  criticisms  widespread  reorganization 
of  the  educational  program  was  begun. 

Of  the  many  experimental  changes  tried,  the  one  which  met  the  widest 
acceptance,  was  the  6-3-3  plan  of  organization.   The  setting  up  of  an 
intermediate  unit  between  the  elementary  and  high  schools  made  possible  the 
construction  of  a  program  more  suited  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
twelve-to  sixteen-year-old  youth,  and  therefore  gave  the  school  greater 
holding  power  over  pupils  of  this  age.  Many  other  advantages  were  also 
noted.   In  the  new  intermediate  unit  instruction  could  be  differentiated 
more  easily  to  meet  the  varying  capabilities  of  students.   The  transition 
between  the  elementary  and  the  senior  grades  could  be  bridged  more  success- 
fully, and  exploratory  courses,  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  and 
many  other  needed  features  could  be  more  effectively  introduced.   Thus  the 
junior  high  school  came  into  being  and  rapidly  gained  widespread  acceptance 
in  the  United  States  and  parts  of  Canada. 

In  1934  and  1935,  following  the  earlier  lead  of  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg, 
several  city  schools  in  Alberta  set  up  junior  high  school  units.   The  follow- 
ing year  the  6-3-3  plan  of  organization  was  recommended  for  Alberta  schools. 
Many  obstacles,  such  as  inadequate  building  space  and  lack  of  specially 
qualified  teachers,  prevented  the  rapid  adoption  of  the  junior  high  school 
throughout  the  province  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  6-3-3  plan  was  made.  More  than  ten  years'  experience 
with  the  junior  high  school  program  has  produced  evidence  of  its  soundness 
and  effectiveness  in  the  Alberta  educational  system. 

The  subsequent  extension  of  the  junior  high  school  plan  throughout  the 
province,  and  the  degree  to  which  complete  junior  high  school  units  can  be 
set  up  in  any  district,  will  be  determined  by  many  factors.   The  number  of 
children  to  be  served,  the  condition  of  the  present  school  buildings,  both 
elementary  and  secondary,  the  extent  of  present  and  future  consolidation  of 
school  districts,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  in  educational  needs,  will 
limit  the  expansion  of  the  6-3-3  organization,  and  modify  the  type  of  program 
established. 
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The  Place  of  the  Junior  High  School  in  Alberta  Education 

For  most  pupils  the  junior  high  school  is  a  stage  of  transition  from 
elementary  to  senior  high  school;  for  a  few  it  is  the  completion  of  formal 
education.  To  understand  clearly  the  functions  of  the  junior  high  school 
it  is  necessary  to  see  it  in  its  proper  place  in  the  educational  system  as 
a  whole.   It  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  elementary  school, 
the  objectives  of  the  senior  high  school,  and  the  general  aims  of  education. 
Finally,  since  it  is  an  educational  unit  set  ut>  to  serve  primarily  the  needs 
of  youth  in  the  pre-adolescent  and  early  adolescent  stages,  these  needs  must 
be  fully  known  and  understood. 

In  the  elementary  school  the  groundwork  is  laid  in  fundamental  skills 
and  knowledge.   The  pupil  leaves  there  with  some  command  of  the  elementary 
concepts  of  the  world  about  him.   His  use  of  the  tool  subjects  and  his 
understanding  of  the  content  subjects  are,  at  best,  far  from  adequate  to 
his  future  needs.  Much  is  accomplished  in  the  elementary  grades  in  the 
development  of  attitudes  and  cultural  interests.   Some  special  abilities 
are  discovered  but  lack  of  time,  and  a  program  common  to  all,  prevent  any 
serious  exploration  or  guidance  of  individual  personalities  and  talents. 
The  first  six  years  of  formal  education  give  the  child  many  new  skills, 
learnings,  attitudes  and  interests,  most  of  which,  through  lack  of  time  and 
necessary  experiences,  are  only  partially  developed,  and  as  yet  not  well 
integrated. 

The  pupil  reaches  junior  high  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  when 
he  is  entering  a  period  of  great  change  in  his  physical,  emotional  and  social 
life.   During  his  stay  there,  the  school  must  attempt  to  do  several  important 
things.  It  must  try  to  strengthen  any  weaknesses  in  his  basic  skills  and 
learnings,  and  further  develop  and  integrate  these  fundamentals,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  must  endeavor  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  early  adolescence 
which  appear  during  this  stage  of  his  development.  Finally,  it  must  prepare 
him  to  continue  his  education  in  fields  most  suited  to  his  interested  and 
capacities. 

In  the  junior  high  school  the  most  important  of  these  requirements  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  youth.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  needs  of  youth. 
One  of  the  best  of  recent  studies  is  that  made  by  the  Committee  on  Curriculum 
Planning  and  Development  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  which  formulated  its  findings  under  the  heading,  "Ten  Imperative 
Needs  of  Youth".  Among  the  needs  stressed  are:   vocational  competence, 
health  and  physical  fitness,  citizenship  training,  appreciation  of  family 
life,  consumer  education,  understanding  the  physical  environment,  apprecia- 
tion of  cultural  things,  wise  use  of  leisure  time,  ethical  values  in  group 
living,  and  intelligent  thought  and  expression.   These  needs  form  the  basis 
for  the  objectives  of  secondary  education,  both  junior  and  senior  high  school, 
and  their  importance  is  such  that  all  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools  should  study  them  carefully. 

The  Functions  of  the  Junior  High  School 

The  objectives  of  secondary  education  in  Alberta,  based  in  part  upon  the 
above  needs  of  youth,  are  set  forth  in  the  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  ALBERTA 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  They  are  four  in  number  and  are  sufficiently  general  in 
nature  that  they  might  also  be  termed  the  goals  of  public  education  in 
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Alberta.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Personal  development 

2.  Growth  in  family  living 

3-  Growth  toward  competence  in  citizenship 
4..  Occupational  preparation 


The  comprehensiveness  of  these  objectives  is  better  realized  when  they 
are  expanded  to  permit  closer  examination. 


1.  Personal  Development 

The  prime  aim  of  the  school  is  to  assist  each  Alberta  youth  in  his 
growth  toward  maximum  self-realization.   The  following  specific  goals 
are  included  under  this  heading: 

a.  Health  and  physical  fitness. 

b.  Mental  health. 

c.  Intellectual  achievement. 

i.   ability  to  think  rationally,  to  express  thought  clearly 
and  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding; 

ii.   a  broad  understanding  of  the  methods  of  science,  its 
major  findings  and  its  influence  on  human  affairs; 

iii.   a  broad  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mathematics  and  their  importance  in  daily  living;  a 
mastery  of  mathematical  skills  necessary  for  vocational 
competence; 

iv.   an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
heritage. 

d.  The  development  of  suitable  recreational  and  leisure- time  activities, 

e.  The  development  of  character  manifested  in  sound  habits  of  behavior 
in  social  relationships. 

f.  The  development  of  a  pattern  of  values,  attitudes,  and  ethical 
ideals  which  furnish  justification  for  good  habits  and  culminate  in 
a  philosophy  of  life  which  recognizes  the  importance  of  religion. 
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2.  Growth  in  Family  Living 

Each  Alberta  youth  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  unique  and  indis- 
pensable place  in  society  played  by  the  home  and  family  and  especially 
the  influence  of  the  family  unit  upon  right  thinking  in  connection  with 
morals,  institutions,  and  the  current  issues  of  democratic  living. 
The  school  should  assist  him  to  achieve  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of: 

a.  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  the  members  of  the 
family  group; 

b.  the  home  as  a  democratic  institution; 

c.  the  conditions  essential  to  successful  family  life; 

d.  the  opportunities  for  enjoyment  at  home; 

e.  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  parents; 

f .  the  relationship  of  the  family  to  its  neighbors  and  the  community. 

3.  Growth  Toward  Competence  in  Citizenship 

Each  Alberta  youth  must  be  brought  gradually  to  a  realization  of 
his  position  and  responsibilities  in  the  school,  community,  province, 
nation,  and  finally  in  the  community  of  nations.   The  school  should 
guide  him  in: 

a.  acquiring  insight  into  the  historical  background  of  contemporary 
society; 

b.  developing  competence  in  meeting,  and  attempting  to  solve,  public 
problems  and  issues  which  citizens  are  required  to  encounter  and 
on  which  they  must  take  action; 

c.  developing  competence  in  political  action  at  the  school,  community, 
national,  and  world  levels; 

d.  developing  consumer  competence; 

e.  developing  democratic  attitudes  and  behavior  in  all  social 
situations; 

f .  establishing  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  acquiring  an 
appreciation  of  his  community,  the  province  and  the  nation. 


4-.  Occupational  Preparation 

The  school  must  help  each  Alberta  youth  to  develop  those  under- 
standings and  attitudes  that  will  make  him  an  intelligent  and  productive 
participant  in  economic  life;  and  assist  him  to  develop  saleable  skills, 
or  prepare  him  for  post-school  vocational  training. 
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The  youth  should; 

a.  become  familiar  with  the  range  of  vocational  opportunities  open 
to  him; 

b.  learn  how  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  school  and  extra-school 
guidance  services; 

c.  achieve  an  acceptance  of  his  own  capacities  as  indicated  by- 
professional  analysis  of  interests,  socio-economic  status, 
aptitudes,  personality,  and  native  intelligence. 

In  this  broad  program  of  public  education  in  Alberta  the  junior  high 
school  has  certain  specific  functions  to  perform.   These  can  be  classified 
in  many  different  ways  and  expanded  at  length.   Briefly,  however,  the 
essential  functions  of  the  junior  high  school  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

lc  To  continue  the  earlier  training  and  education  in  the  basic  skills  and 
knowledges,  and  to  help  blend  the  understandings,  attitudes,  skills 
and  interests  of  the  pupil  into  wholesome,  well-integrated  behavior. 

2.  To  explore  and  develop  special  interests  and  abilities  of  pupils  with  a 
view  to  their  future  educational  and  vocational  use. 

3-  To  stimulate  in  the  pupil  a  widening  range  of  cultural,  social,  civic, 
and  recreational  interests. 

4-  To  assist  pupils  in  making  intelligent  decisions  regarding  their 
educational  and  vocational  opportunities. 

5-  To  assist  pupils  in  making  satisfactory  mental,  emotional,  social,  and 
spiritual  adjustments  in  their  growth  toward  wholesome,  well-balanced 
personalities, 

6o  To  provide  differentiated  educational  facilities  suited  to  varying 

backgrounds,  abilities,  interests,  and  needs  of  pupils  so  that  they  may 
achieve  maximum  growth  toward  the  goals  of  education. 

7-  To  assist  pupils  in  understanding  and  participating  in  the  democratic 
functions  of  the  school  and  the  community. 

8.  To  provide  a  gradual  transition  from  pre-adolescent  education  to  an 
educational  program  suited  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  adolescent 
youth. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
I .   Guiding  Principles 


The  present  program  does  not  essentially  alter  current  administrative 
practices  nor  demand  additional  expenditures.  Nor  does  it  depart  greatly 
from  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  old  program;  it  represents,  rather,  a 
renewed  attempt  to  implement  that  philosophy  by  bringing  curriculum  pro- 
cedures up  to  date  and  in  harmony  with  modern  educational  research  and 
opinion. 

The  improved  curricular  practices  will  be  set  forth  in  the  bulletins 
devoted  to  the  various  subjects  and  in  another  chapter  of  this  handbook. 
However,  for  convenience  a  list  of  the  major  guiding  principles  of  the  new 
program  is  given  here. 

1.  An  increased  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  objectives  of  each  course. 
The  total  program  is  designed  to  implement  the  major  objectives  set 
forth  in  Chapter  I.   In  each  course  specific  objectives  are  noted  for 
the  course  as  a  whole  and  more  detailed  objectives  listed  for  each 
section;  these  are  commonly  stated  in  terms  of  understandings  (or  general- 
izations) ;  skills,  abilities,  habits,  attitudes.   The  total  growth  of  the 
student  is  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

2.  Evaluation  is  to  be  made  in  terms  of  the  objectives,  stressing  changes 
in  pupil  behavior. 

3.  The  unit  method  of  teaching  is  to  be  used  where  practicable  throughout 
the  entire  program. 


4..   Classroom  procedures  are  to  be  organized  on  the  basis  that  learning  is 
an  active  rather  than  a  passive  process;  group  methods  are  to  be  fully 
utilized  and  the  classroom  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  laboratory  for 
democratic  living;  extra-class  activities  and  school  administration  are 
to  exemplify  democratic  principles  and  to  provide  opportunities  for 
active  participation  by  the  students  in  planning  and  management  in 
accordance  with  their  ability  to  accept  responsibility.   (See  Chapter  IV.) 

5.  Increased  utilization  is  to  be  made  of  such  sensory  aids  as  films,  film- 
strips,  school  broadcasts,  recordings  and  transcriptions. 

6.  Complete  guidance  services  are  to  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
resources  of  the  given  school. 

7.  Extra-class  activities  are  to  be  organized  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

8.  Learning  experiences  are  to  be  adapted  to  individual  interests  and 
capacities.   Classroom  procedures  and  the  school  organization  should  meet 
the  needs  of  the  non-academic  type  of  student,  should  discover  and 
develop  potential  leaders,  and  should  provide  a  full  challenge  to  the 
most  capable  students. 

9.  A  new  arrangement  of  courses  is  presented  to  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  the  above  principles.   (See  Chapter  III.) 
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II .  The  Instructional  Program 
A.  Scheme  of  Subjects 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  subjects  in  Section  B  below  reveals  certain 
departures  from  the  customary  arrangement. 

1.  The  Program  Block.  A  block  is  defined  as  a  large  section  of  the  daily- 
schedule  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  and  covering  two  or  more 
subject  areas.   Such  an  arrangement  serves  two  chief  purposes.   First, 
it  enables  the  teacher  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  students 
he  teaches  since  he  has  a  smaller  number  under  his  charge,  and  second, 
it  provides  for  close  correlation  between  two  major  subjects  and  exerts 
a  strong  influence  towards  unifying  the  learning  experiences  of  the 
students.  Mathematics-Science  and  Social  Studies-Language  will  be  the 
usual  blocks.   (For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  program  block  see  addendum.) 

2.  Literature.  Literature  is  given  the  status  of  a  separate  subject. 

3.  Health  and  Personal  Development .   The  Health  course  is  expanded  to  include 
certain  aspects  of  the  curriculum  formerly  associated  with  the  properly 
conducted  home  room;  it  is  designed  to  provide  a  well-organized  program 

to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  emphasis  on  personal  growth  appear- 
ing in  the  statement  of  objectives  for  the  secondary  school. 
(See  Chapter  I.) 

4.  Exploratory  Subjects.   The  term  "exploratory  subjects"  is  used  as  a  more 
accurate  designation  for  the  group  formerly  called  optional  subjects. 

5.  Directed  Study.  Supervised  study  periods  are  not  listed  on  the  daily 
timetable;  the  time  formerly  allotted  to  supervised  study  periods  is 
absorbed  by  the  two  major  blocks,  Mathematics-Science  and  Social  Studies- 
Language.   (See  regulation  in  Section  C  below.) 

B.   Scheduling 

For  the  purpose  of  scheduling  the  daily  program  the  school  week  is 
divided  into  forty  class  periods.  The  tables  below  show  the  time  allotment 
for  each  separate  subject  or  suggested  blocks  of  subjects  on  this  forty- 
period  week  basis. 

Compulsory  Subjects.   (32  periods  per  week) 

Health  and  Personal  Development 3  periods  per  week 

Literature 3  periods  per  week 

Physical  Education 3  periods  per  week 

Mathematics  -  Science 10  periods  per  week 

Social  Studies  -  Language 12  periods  per  week 

Student  Government  and  Associated  Activities...!  period  per  week 
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Exploratory  Subjects.   (8  periods  per  week) 

a.  Fine  Arts 

Art 4.  periods  per  week 

Dramatics U   periods  per  week 

Music U   periods  per  week 

b.  Practical  Arts 

Home  Economics U   periods  per  week 

Industrial  Arts 4-  periods  per  week 

c.  Other  Electives 

Community  Economics 3  periods  per  week 

Oral  French 3  periods  per  week 

Typewriting 3  periods  per  week 

In  order  to  adapt  the  above  program  to  the  needs,  interests  and  abilities 
of  students  and  teachers,  it  is  recommended  that  classes  be  permitted  to 
operate  within  a  flexible  timetable  area.   Each  "block"  on  the  timetable  might 
receive  a  slightly  reduced  or  slightly  increased  amount  of  time.  For  example, 
the  Social  Studies-Language  block  might  be  given  as  few  as  ten  periods  per 
week  or  as  many  as  fourteen.  Principals  and  teachers  may  be  permitted  to 
deviate  from  the  above  schedule  as  long  as  time  allotments  are  within  a 
definite  range  of  periods  per  week. 

The  following  table  repeats  the  program  for  the  junior  high  school 
grades  and  gives  the  "range"  of  time  allotment  which  may  be  adapted  to  the 
program  of  any  school: 

Compulsory  Subjects.   (28  -  3A   periods  per  week) 

Health  and  Personal  Development 2  -  4-  periods  per  week 

Literature * 3  -  4-  periods  per  week 

Physical  Education 2  -  4-  periods  per  week 

Mathematics-Science 8-12  periods  per  week 

Social  Studies-Language. 10-14  periods  per  week 

Student  Government  and  Associated  Activities....  0-3  periods  per  week 

Exploratory  Subjects  (6-12  periods  per  week) 

a.  Fine  Arts 

Art 2  -  6  periods  per  week 

Dramatics 2  -  6  periods  per  week 

Music 2  -  6  periods  per  week 

b.  Practical  Arts 

Home  Economics 2  -  6  periods  per  week 

Industrial  Arts 2  -  6  periods  per  week 
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c.  Other  Electives 

Community  Economics 2  -  4.  periods  per  week 

Oral  French 2  -  U   periods  per  week 

Typewriting 2  -  U   periods  per  week 

Although  "Student  Government  and  Associated  Activities"  is  listed  as  a 
Compulsory  Subject  it  is  fully  understood  that  because  of  limited  enrolment, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  it  compulsory  for 
every  school.   Therefore,  the  range  of  periods  per  week  is  listed  as  0  -  3. 

All  time  allotments  for  Compulsory  Subjects  should  be  kept  within  the 
suggested  "range"  of  periods  per  week  so  that  when  the  number  of  periods  per 
week  allotted  to  them  is  added  to  those  to  be  used  for  Exploratory  Subjects 
the  total  will  be  forty  for  each  student, 

III .   Regulations  and  Directions 
A.   General 

lc   The  Program  Block.  As  indicated  previously,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
program  block  is  to  reduce  excessive  departmentalization  of  instruction 
and  decrease  the  pupil- teacher  ratio.   The  Mathematics-Science  block  and 
the  Social  Studies-Language  block  are  to  be  considered  the  minimum  number 
of  blocks  under  normal  circumstances.  Other  blocks  may  be  scheduled  by 
principals  based  on  such  factors  as  the  training  and  interest  of  the 
staff  and  the  exigencies  of  the  timetable.   A  common  block  will  be 
Literature,  Health  and  Personal  Development  and  one  or  more  of  the  Fine 
Arts;  the  Mathematics-Science  block  might  be  extended  to  include  Physical 
Education,  or  the  Social  Studies-Language  block  extended  to  include 
Health  and  Personal  Development  and/or  Literature., 

The  teacher  responsible  for  a  given  block  will  be  expected  to  inte- 
grate the  subjects  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  endeavoring  to  break  down 
the  traditional  barriers  between  them  and  directing  his  attention 
primarily  to  the  relevant  needs  and  major  interests  of  his  students 
rather  than  to  the  accumulation  by  them  of  information  in  two  or  more 
isolated  subject  areas.   It  is  not  expected  that  a  close  integration 
will  be  accomplished  during  the  first  year' s  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram block.   Study  and  experimentation  by  the  individual  teacher  and 
teacher  committees  will  lead  to  the  development  of  improved  methods  of 
integration.   In  the  meantime,  those  teachers  who  feel  unsure  of  them- 
selves in  attempting  integration  will  lose  nothing,  as  measured  by  the 
present  standards,  by  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  block  in  their  usual 
manner.   Only  in  the  Social  Studies-Language  block  does  the  course  of 
studies  give  detailed  instructions  for  integration;  even  in  this  block 
the  subjects  may  be  taught  by  the  one  teacher  as  two  separate  subjects, 
although  it  is  strongly  urged  that  at  least  some  integration  be  attempted. 

The  above  instructions  are  not  mandatory.   If  the  principal  considers 
that  the  interests  of  his  students  are  best  served  by  not  attempting  the 
block  program  in  Social  Studies-Language  or  Mathematics-Science  he  may 
schedule  the  subjects  separately,  provided  that  the  total  time  devoted  to 
the  compulsory  subjects  accords  with  the  instructions  given  in  Section  II 
of  this  chapter, 
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2.  Course  Outlines.   For  the  most  part  program  of  study  outlines  are  sugges- 
tive rather  than  prescriptive.   The  teacher  should  feel  free  to  deviate 
from  the  program  if  it  is  obvious  that  some  modification  in  content  or 
method  would  prove  advantageous  for  his  particular  class. 

3.  Cycling.  When  two  or  more  junior  high  school  grades  are  in  the  same 
room  it  will  be  permissible  to  cycle  a  certain  amount  of  the  work.   For 
detailed  direction  in  regard  to  cycling  the  teacher  is  directed  to 
examine  each  separate  course  outline. 

l+.      Homework.   Under  the  new  organization  it  is  expected  that  the  assignment 
of  homework  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the 
junior  high  school.  When  assignments  are  made  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  clearly  outlined  with  sufficient  guidance  to  insure  that  this  phase 
of  the  school  work  is  made  enjoyable  and  less  burdensome. 

5.   Directed  Study.   The  supervised  study  period  of  the  old  program  is  to 
disappear  as  such  and  the  extra  time  thus  gained  is  to  be  devoted  to 
directed  study  in  the  areas  of  Social  Studies-Language  and  Mathematics- 
Science.   The  classes  in  each  of  these  blocks  should  be  so  conducted  that 
an  amount  of  time  equivalent  to  two  and  a  half  to  three  or  more  periods 
per  week  is  devoted  to  study  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  teachers  of  these  blocks  to  help  the  students 
develop  efficient  study  habits. 

B.   Exploratory  Subjects  (Electives) 

1.  The  maximum  number  of  Exploratory  Subjects  taken  by  a  student  in  any  one 
year  shall  be  three .  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  it  will  be 
permissible  to  offer  only  one  or  two  Electives  in  Grade  VII  and/or 

Grade  VIII.   It  is  expected  that  in  no  Grade  IX  class  will  it  be  necessary 
to  have  fewer  than  two  Electives. 

2.  During  the  junior  high  school  period  of  three  years  each  student  will  be 
expected  to  sample  at  least  four  of  the  Exploratory  Subjects:   Art, 
Dramatics,  Music,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts,  Community  Economics, 
Oral  French,  Typewriting. 

3.  It  will  be  permissible  to  take  two  of  the  Exploratory  Subjects  for  a 
half  year  each  in  any  school  year.   For  example,  a  Grade  IX  student 
could  take  three  electives  by  taking  Industrial  Arts  for  the  full  year 
along  with  Art  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  Music  for  the  second 
half  of  the  same  school  year. 

4-.   Special  certification  is  required  for  the  teaching  of  Industrial  Arts, 
Home  Economics  and  Typewriting;  at  least  the  Junior  Certificate  is 
demanded  in  each  case.  Oral  French  should  be  offered  less  frequently 
than  the  other  electives  and  only  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
superintendent.  This  course  is  planned  primarily  for  districts  having 
a  French-speaking  teacher.   To  teach  the  course  successfully  the  teacher 
requires  a  two- fold  equipment:   (a)  ability  to  converse  freely  in  the 
language,  and  (b)  a  clear  concept  of  the  principles  underlying  language 
training. 
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C.  Standing  in  Music 

In  every  junior  high  school  a  special  effort  should  be  made  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  determine  what  students,  if  any,  are  taking  Music  by 
private  study  and  possess  certificates  entitling  them  to  standing  in  Grade  IX 
Music.  It  will  be  permissible  for  a  teacher  or  principal  to  exempt  any  or  all 
of  such  students  from  one  Grade  IX  Exploratory  Subject  in  order  that  some 
relief  may  be  extended  to  them  to  compensate  for  the  several  hours  spent  in 
private  study  each  week  in  addition  to  their  regular  school  work. 

Certificates  of  the  following  examining  boards,  issued  for  the  grade 
specified  in  each  case,  will  be  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Education  as 
the  equivalent  of  full  Grade  IX  standing  in  Music. 


Examining  Boards 

Junior  High  School  Grade  IX 

Practical 

Theory 

Western  Board  of  Music 

Grade  IV 

Grade  I 

University  of  Toronto 
Toronto  Conservatory 

Grade  V 

Grade  I 

McGill  Conservatorium 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Associated  Board  of 
Royal  Schools 

Grade  IV 

Grade  III 

For  a  more  comprehensive  statement  regarding  Music,  see  the  Senior  High 
School  Regulations,  page  4-2 = 


D.  Promotions  and  Examinations 

1.  Promotion  from  Grade  VII  to  Grade  VIII  and  from  Grade  VIII  to  Grade  IX 
will  be  determined  by  the  school  or  local  administration. 

2-   The  Department  of  Education  will  conduct  annually  a  Grade  IX  Examination. 
This  examination  will  be  in  charge  of  the  High  School  Entrance  Examina- 
tions Board.   There  will  be  six  Grade  IX  examinations,  one  in  each  of 
the  following  subjects:  English  language,  English  literature,  Mathematics, 
Social  Studies,  General  Science,  and  Reading. 

3.  The  fee  for  the  Grade  IX  examinations  is  three  dollars. 
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4..   All  answer  papers  in  the  Grade  IX  examinations  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Education  where  they  will  be  read  and  scored  by  selected 
examiners  under  the  direct  instructions  of  the  High  School  Entrance 
Examinations  Board. 

5«   A  candidate's  success  or  failure  on  the  Grade  IX  examinations  will  be 
determined  in  the  main  by  the  aggregate  of  his  scores  on  the  six  papers 
of  which  the  examinations  consist.   A  reasonable  minimum  achievement 
will  be  required  on  each  of  the  tests.   It  may  be  further  stated  that 
the  High  School  Entrance  Examinations  Board,  in  recommending  for  promo- 
tion, will  consider  the  candidate's  record  as  a  whole,  with  due  regard 
for  (1)  his  standing  in  the  Exploratory  Subjects,  (2)  other  data 
reported  on  the  Record  Card,  and  (3)  the  Principal's  Confidential  Report. 
The  Board  may  make  special  recommendations  when  such  are  required. 

6.  Candidates  will  not  be  permitted  to  write  on  part  of  the  Grade  IX 
examinations;  nor  will  they  be  given  credit  in  separate  subjects  of  the 
examinations.   They  may,  of  course,  take  more  than  one  year  to  complete 
the  Grade  IX  program,  but  they  must  take  the  written  examination  as  a 
whole,  and  at  the  time  they  take  the  examination  they  must  have  completed 
the  requirements  in  at  least  two  exploratory  subjects. 

7.  Pupils  who  complete  the  program  of  the  junior  high  school  and  write  on 
the  Grade  IX  departmental  examinations  may  be  candidates  for  the  Grade  IX 
Diploma-   In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  the  candidate  must  pass  the 
Grade  IX  examinations  in  English  language  and  literature,  Social  Studies, 
Mathematics,  General  Science,  and  Reading,  and  must  also,  during  the 

year  in  which  the  written  examination  is  taken,  have  obtained  satisfactory 
standing  in  at  least  two  of  the  Exploratory  Subjects  of  the  Grade  IX 
program . 

8.  Commencing  in  June,  1951,  general  gradings  will  not  be  assigned  to 
Grade  IX  students.   However,  it  is  possible  that  the  other  conditions 
governing  the  Grade  IX  examinations  will  not  change.  The  Department 
will  continue  to  award  diplomas  but  those  obtaining  "Pass"  standing  will 
all  receive  similar  diplomas.   The  number  of  candidates  receiving  "Pass" 
standing  will  be  approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  all  candidates  writing. 

9.  Letter  gradings  will  be  given  in  individual  subjects  only.   "Pass" 
diplomas  or  certificates  will,  therefore,  all  be  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  gradings  in  individual  subjects  which  will  be  shown  on 
the  diplomas. 

10.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  instruction  in  senior  high  school 
subjects  until  he  has  completed  the  junior  high  school  program  and  has 
been  promoted  to  the  high  school. 

lie   Teachers  of  Grade  IX  classes  will  receive  during  the  spring  term  the 
following  printed  forms  from  the  Department  of  Education: 

(1)  A  circular  of  instructions  respecting  the  Grade  IX  examinations. 

(2)  Forms  for  the  Principal's  Confidential  Report. 

(3)  Grade  IX  Record  Cards,  which  will  also  serve  as  pupils' 
applications  to  write  on  the  Grade  IX  examinations. 
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Certain  blanks  on  the  Record  Card  are  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
teacher.  Directions  for  doing  so  will  be  given  in  the  circular  of 
instructions. 

The  Grade  IX  Record  Card  becomes,  when  completed,  an  important 
document  conveying  within  small  compass  a  great  deal  of  information 
respecting  a  pupil's  school  performance. 

When  the  cards  have  been  returned  to  the  Department  the  Grade  IX 
examination  scores  will  be  entered  in  the  blanks  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  Department.   The  cards  will  then  be  canvassed  by  the  High  School 
Entrance  Examinations  Board,  and  thereafter  be  kept  on  file  at  the 
Department  for  later  entries  of  high  school  records  * 
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Chapter  III 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  AND  ASSOCIATED  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


One  of  the  more  important  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to 
educate  students  for  effective  citizenship  in  democracy.   The  junior  high 
school  is  a  small  community  of  similar  pattern  to  the  larger  community  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  offering  excellent  opportunities  for  training  boys  and 
girls  in  democratic  procedures.   Student  government  and  associated  student 
activities  are  among  the  best  means  through  which  the  student  can  actively 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  school  community,  and  develop  the  habits  and 
attitudes  essential  to  good  citizenship. 

The  extent  of  student  participation  in  the  government  of  the  school  must 
be  carefully  gauged.  Complete  self-government  is  not  practicable  because 
pupils  are  not  mature  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  such  responsibility,  and 
because  the  school  administration  cannot  delegate  certain  areas  of  its 
authority.   Therefore,  student  government  must  be  limited  carefully  to  those 
areas  in  which  pupils  can  be  given  authority  commensurate  with  the  responsi- 
bility they  are  able  to  assume.  There  are  many  such  areas  in  which  students 
can  learn  to  run  their  own  affairs  effectively  and  many  in  which  they  can 
share  in  the  control  of  school  matters.   In  practice,  student  government 
means  that  the  pupils  participate  along  with  the  principal  and  teachers  in  a 
joint  management  of  the  school  community. 

Several  closely  related  forms  of  student  activities  are  included  in  the 
term  "Student  Government  and  Associated  Student  Activities".   The  first, 
known  as  student  government,  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  general  management 
of  school  and  student  affairs.   The  others,  usually  designated  as  clubs  and 
extra-class  activities,  are  more  specifically  devoted  to  student  athletic 
and  recreational  activities.  All  are  essential  to  a  well-balanced  junior 
high  school  program,  and  all  may  be  considered  together,  since  their  general 
aims  and  workings  are  so  closely  related „ 

The  objectives  of  student  government  and  associated  student  activities 
may  be  stated  somewhat  more  specifically.   They  can  provide,  first  of  all, 
real  training  for  pupils  in  such  democratic  practices  as  elections, 
representation,  and  responsible  executive  control.   They  can  give  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  and  development  of  leadership,  and  at  the  same  time  teach 
pupils  to  evaluate  leadership  qualities.   They  can  be  strong  socializing 
factors  and  a  means  of  inculcating  feelings  of  social  responsibility.  They 
can  train  the  pupils  in  better  use  of  leisure  time.  Finally,  they  can 
promote  a  more  vigorous  and  effective  functioning  of  the  whole  junior  high 
school  program. 

Every  junior  high  school,  if  possible,  should  have  some  form  of  student 
government.  The  type  and  the  extent  of  its  participation  in  school  affairs 
may  vary  widely  depending  upon  the  number  of  students  and  the  conditions 
within  the  school.   There  should  be  representatives  elected  from  home  room 
or  club  units  to  a  central  council  or  an  executive  body,  so  that  as  in  our 
own  larger  community,  the  views  of  the  local  constituency  can  be  readily 
made  known  to  the  central  governing  body.   A  grade,  classroom,  or  club, 
might  form  the  local  constituency,  and  time  taken  from  Social  Studies  or 
Health  and  Personal  Development,  might  constitute  the  Home  Room  or  Constitu- 
ency period. 
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Where  feasible,  a  constitution  could  be  adopted  and  other  suitable  forms 
of  democratic  machinery  put  into  operation.  The  amount  of  authority  delegated 
and  the  area  in  which  it  is  given  should  be  clearly  defined.   Students  will 
feel  frustrated  and  disillusioned  by  expecting  to  assume  considerable  authority 
where  little  or  none  can  be  given  in  practice.   The  fields  of  social  activities 
and  athletics  are  two  places  where  pupils,  at  this  age,  are  able  to  assume 
responsibility,  and  where  sufficient  authority  may  be  delegated  to  make  the 
pupils  feel  that  they  are  actually  practising  self-government. 

Interested  and  capable  staff  sponsors  are  necessary  to  the  success  of 
student  government  activities.   They  should  not  be  directors,  but  rather  co- 
partners, guides  and  consultants  in  a  joint  project,  willing  to  give  the 
pupils  as  much  responsibility  as  they  are  able  to  accept. 

There  are  many  associated  student  activities  which  can  be  coordinated 
under  the  student  government,  or  run  independently.   These  include  clubs  of 
all  kinds,  assemblies,  ahtletic  and  social  organizations,  and  the  numerous 
service  activities  about  the  school.   All  of  these,  properly  run,  offer 
excellent  opportunities  to  further  the  educational  objectives  mentioned  above. 

Clubs  should  grow  out  of  real  interests  of  the  students  and  should  not 
be  continued  when  lack  of  interest  or  artificiality  becomes  evident.  Student 
assemblies,  athletic  associations,  house  leagues,  all  kinds  of  school  teams,  and 
organizations  for  students"  social  functions,  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
club  organization  and  permit  of  a  large  amount  of  student  control.   The  needs 
of  the  school  for  service  groups  such  as  safety  patrols,  lost  and  found 
monitors,  projectionists,  referees,  groundsmen,  stage  and  property  men,  and 
many  other  such  personnel,  can  be  turned  into  excellent  club  situations. 
They  are  real  community  needs,  possessing  a  high  potential  of  student 
interest,  and  have  the  added  factor  of  public  service  involved. 

Each  member  of  a  junior  high  school  staff  should  be  prepared  to  sponsor 
one  or  more  such  student  activities.   Any  program  of  student  government  and 
activities  will  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  time  and  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship the  staff  is  able  to  give.   Fewer  activities,  expertly  sponsored  and 
enthusiastically  run,  will  unquestionably  be  better,  than  numerous  ill- 
directed  ones.   Staff  sponsors  must  be  prepared  to  give  to  these  activities, 
not  only  extra  time,  but  care  and  thought  to  their  planning.   A  sound  pro- 
gram of  student  activities  will  reward  a  staff  in  many  ways,  not  the  least 
of  these  being  a  better  understanding  of  their  students  and  greater  co- 
operation from  them  in  other  things . 

The  time  and  frequency  of  meeting  of  student  groups  will  vary  greatly 
and  depend  upon  many  things.   Some  groups,  such  as  student  councils,  home 
rooms,  assemblies,  and  certain  clubs,  should  meet  regularly  and  in  school 
hours.  Others,  such  as  athletic  and  social  groups  should  be  held  when 
needed,  at  noons,  after  school,  in  the  evenings  and  perhaps  occasionally 
during  school  hours. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  every  boy  and  girl  take  an  active  part  in 
one  or  more  of  these  student  activities.   However,  experience  would  seem  to 
show  that  participation,  for  the  most  part,  should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Counsellors  should  encourage  the  timid  and  set  bounds  for  the  over-active 
pupil  to  ensure  widespread  participation  without  overindulgence.   Study 
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periods  could  be  used  to  look  after  non-participating,  students  when  activities 
are  held  during  school  hours.  Where  limits  on  membership  are  necessary- 
senior  students  should  be  given  first  preference. 

The  junior  high  school  program  outlined  in  this  bulletin  provides 
sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  the  organizing  of  many  different  types  of 
student  activities,  and  to  enable  their  proper  integration.   The  Health  and 
Personal  Development  course  gives  both  impetus  and  time  for  this  phase  of 
student  development.  Periods  may  be  set  aside  specifically  for  student 
government,  home  room  assemblies  or  clubs.   Social  Studies  at  many  points 
lends  itself  to  the  promoting  of  student  government  ideas  and  practices. 

The  following  list  is  suggestive  of  the  many  kinds  of  student  activities 
which  might  be  considered  by  a  junior  high  school  for  a  program  of  student 
government  and  associated  student  activities. 


Service  Activities 

Safety  patrols 

Lost  and  Found  Department 

Library  Club 

Stage  and  Properties  Club 

Ground  Club 

Projectionist  Club 

Sick  Committee 

Good  Fellowship  Club 

(to  introduce  new  pupils) 

House  Committee 

Junior  Red  Cross 


Athletic  and  Recreational   Other  Activities 


Boys  and  Girls  Athletic 
Associations 

Referees  Clubs 

House  League  Committees 

Team  Clubs  -  Soccer, 
Baseball,  etc. 

Tumbling  Club 

Glee  Club 

Drama  Club 

Press  Club 

Orchestra 

Assemblies 


Science  Club 

Book  Club 

Craft  Club 

Radio  Club 

Photography  Club 

Games  Club  (Chess, 
checkers,  etc.) 

Noon  Hour  Club  (Lunch) 

Hostess  Club 
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Chapter  IV 
GUIDANCE  AND  EVALUATION 


The  Guidance  Program 

Each  principal  is  responsible  for  organizing  a  guidance,  program. commen- 
surate with  the  resources  available.  The  major  factors  in  such  a  program 
are: 

(a)  The  Health  and  Personal  Development  course,  which  should 
provide  a  planned  and  balanced  course  in  homeroom  guidance, 

(b)  An  adequate  record  and  filing  system,  which  should  contain 
extensive  and  easily  accessible  information  about  every 
student, 

(c)  In  the  larger  school  one  or  more  guidance  counsellors. 

Although  the  principal,  the  guidance  counsellor  and  the  teacher  of  the 
Health  and  Personal  Development  course  bear  the  chief  responsibility  for  the 
guidance  program,  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  staff  is  necessary  for  a 
completely  satisfactory  program*  A  full  statement  concerning  guidance 
principles  and  practices  in  the  junior  high  school  will  appear  elsewhere. 


Tests  and  Examinations 

Evaluation  of  achievement  goes  hand  in  hand  with  guidance,  since  the 
best  advice  to  students  can  hardly  be  given  without  knowledge  of  their 
achievement  in  school -  Furthermore,  evaluation  is  very  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  pupil  promotion. 

The  term  "evaluation"  is  used  to  designate  a  more  comprehensive  concept 
of  measurement  than  is  implied  in  conventional  tests  and  examinations.   Its 
functions  involve  an  identification  of  course  objectives,  their  definition 
in  terms  of  pupil  behavior,  and  the  construction  of  instruments  of  measure- 
ment for  appraising  the  changes  of  behavior.   The  instruments  of  appraisal 
may  include  tests  of  various  kinds  such  as  achievement,  attitude,  personality, 
and  rating  scales,  interviews,  controlled  observation  techniques,  anecdotal 
records,  and  sound  recordings.   Consequently,  the  term  "measurement"  is  used 
to  refer  to  a  specific  test  and  the  term  "evaluation"  embraces  a  much 
broader  aspect  of  measurement,  involving  various  types  of  evaluation  and 
measurement. 

In  recent  years,  the  educational  program  of  the  secondary  school  has 
undergone  significant  changes.   The  mastery  of  subject  matter  as  the  chief 
purpose  of  education  has  given  way  to  a  much  broader  goal  which  emphasizes 
the  development  of  well-rounded  pupil  personalities.   The  technique  of 
instruction  likewise  has  changed  considerably.   The  teacher' s  responsibility 
for  the  educational  growth  of  the  child  is  no  longer  limited  to  giving 
assignments  and  measuring  achievement.   Today,  it  is  believed  that  the 
educational  growth  of  the  child  in  all  respects  —  mental,  physical, 
emotional,  social,  and  spiritual  —  is  the  concern  of  the  teacher.   Further- 
more, the  teacher  is  expected  to  share  the  responsibility  for  whatever 
success  or  failure  the  child  experiences  in  his  educational  program. 
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It  is  quite  natural  that  the  purpose  of  tests  and  examinations  also 
should  have  been  expanded  with  this  new  point  of  view  regarding  the  purpose 
and  nature  of  the  instructional  program.   Besides  serving  as  a  basis  for 
marks  and  promotions,  tests  and  examinations  today  also  serve  other  purposes, 
such  as: 

1.  To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructional  procedures 
employed  by  the  teacher. 

2.  To  diagnose  the  difficulties  of  individual  pupils  and  serve 
as  a  basis  for  remedial  work. 

3.  To  measure  the  progress  of  the  class  in  a  unit  or  block  of  work 
as  a  basis  for  planning  further  learning  activities. 

U>      To  help  pupils  evaluate  their  own  progress  in  a  unit  of  work. 

5.  To  stimulate  pupils  to  exert  themselves  to  the  limits  of  their 
individual  capacities. 

6.  To  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  the  study  habits  and  procedures 
of  individual  pupils. 

7.  To  assist  the  pupil  in  summarizing  the  significant  things  gained 
from  a  unit  of  work. 


It  is  expected  that  each  school  will  have  some  method  for  the  appraisal 
of  student  growth.   For  example,  it  is  recommended  that  a  school  formulate 
a  testing  program  and,  in  addition,  that  it  keep  records  of  these  tests. 
Furthermore,  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  individual  records,  medical 
histories,  and  other  forms  of  information  that  might  be  made  use  of  in  the 
total  school  program. 

Space  here  does  not  allow  for  a  complete  treatment  of  any  phase  of  a 
total  evaluation  program  but  teachers  can  expect  to  find  some  help  in  the 
program  of  study  bulletins  and  in  other  publications  that  are  prepared  on 
guidance,  testing,  pupil  accounting,  etc. 


Pupil  Progress  Reports 

One  use  that  should  be  made  of  the  information  the  school  obtains  on  the 
progress  of  students  is  the  preparation  of  periodic  reports  to  parents.   At 
one  time  it  was  customary  to  make  such  reports  each  month,  but,  since  such 
frequent  reporting  could  not  be  justified,  it  is  now  a  common  practice  to 
issue  such  reports  about  four  times  during  the  school  year.  Furthermore, 
because  of  changes  in  our  educational  program  and  with  a  more  definite 
formulation  of  objectives,  a  new  type  of  report  form  is  used  in  most  centers. 
Although  the  new- type  reports  have  taken  a  variety  of  forms,  they  have  a 
number  of  characteristics  in  common,  among  them  the  following: 

1.  They  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  progress  in  terms  of  the 
ability  of  the  individual  pupil. 

2.  They  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  progress  on  items  other  than 
subject  matter  achievement,  such  as  attitudes,  understandings, 
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character  and  personality  qualities,  citizenship  traits,  and 
study  habits. 

3.  They  provide  separate  forms,  or  other  means  of  adaptation,  for 
the  evaluation  of  progress  in  various  subjects. 

4..   They  encourage  cooperation  between  teachers  and  parents  concerning 
the  child' s  educational  growths 

5.   They  provide,  ordinarily,  for  less  frequent  reports  to  parents 
than  the  traditional  report  card. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  developing  a  pupil  report  form  for 
Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  which  may  be  purchased  in  quantity  from  the  General 
Office,  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton.   Its  use  is  not  compulsory  but 
every  teacher  of  junior  high  school  grades  would  be  well-advised  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  form  so  as  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  used  or  a  form  prepared  along  similar  lines. 

Following  are  a  few  suggestions  to  keep  in  mind  in  constructing  a  new 
type  of  pupil  progress  report  form,  enumerated  for  those  who  prefer  to  build 
their  own  report  card  rather  than  use  the  Departmental  form. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  chief  purpose  of  pupil-progress  reports 
is  to  inform  the  pupil  and  his  parents  concerning  the  pupil's  progress  in 
school.  With  that  in  mind,  these  suggestions  for  pupil-progress  reports  are 
offered: 

1«   The  report  form  should  be  sufficiently  simple  so  that  it  is 
readily  understood  by  the  parents  -> 

2.  The  report  form  should  be  sufficiently  brief  so  that  parents 
may  examine  it  carefully  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

3.  The  report  forms  should  be  such  that  the  teacher  can  prepare 
them  carefully  for  all  his  pupils  in  a  reasonably  short  period 
of  time, 

-4.   The  report  form  should  be  such  that  there  will  be  a  reasonable 
uniformity  in  the  way  it  is  prepared  and  used  by  different 
teachers^ 

5.  The  report  form,  if  it  is  a  new  one,  should  be  introduced  only 
after  considerable  preliminary  study  by  parents  and  teachers. 

6.  The  report  form  should  not  be  changed  too  often  lest  it  confuse 
parents,  pupils,  and  teachers. 

4..  Cumulative  Records 

There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  information  and 
data  about  individual  pupils  that  is  desirable  for  effective  guidance. 
It  should  include  (1)  data  on  home  background  such  as  economic  position 
of  the  family  and  nature  of  family  relationships,   (2)  considered  opinions 
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of  the  teachers  in  previous  school  years  about  the  personality, 
characteristics  of  the  pupil,   (3)  previous  school  marks,   (4.)  test 
results  including  intelligence  quotient  and  mental  age,   (5)  leisure 
reading  and  hobby  interests,   (6)  out  of  school  employment, 
(7)  details  of  interviews,   (8)  educational  plans,   (9)  health  record. 

A  cumulative  type  of  record  to  include  constructive  information 
about  the  child' s  development  from  Grades  I  to  XII  has  been  prepared  and 
is  now  in  use  in  many  of  our  schools.  It  makes  provision  for  most  of 
the  above  mentioned  information  either  on  the  record  or  by  means  of 
additional  material  to  be  placed  within.   If  the  record  is  to  be  of 
value  in  guidance,  information  about  individual  pupils  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  teachers  who  are  most  likely  to  use  it.  When  teachers 
appreciate  that  this  information  is  to  be  considered  as  confidential  it 
will  tend  to  become  much  more  objective  and,  therefore,  of  more  value 
in  assisting  the  pupil.   A  handbook  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  is  available  to  assist  in  understanding  the  Cumulative 
Record  and  its  uses. 

The  tendency  to  keep  these  records  in  the  office  of  the  principal 
or  counsellor  is  satisfactory  providing  that  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
use  them  has  access  to  them.   In  some  schools,  a  summary  of  more 
significant  pupil  data  is  given  to  teachers  for  all  pupils  in  their 
classes,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  consult  the  office  records 
frequently  for  further  information.   Another  plan  is  to  place  either 
duplicates  or  summaries  of  these  records  in  the  teachers'  office  where 
they  are  readily  available  to  all  staff  members. 

In  school  systems  with  junior  high  schools,  the  cumulative  record 
is  especially  valuable  because  the  information  it  provides  concerning 
the  individual  pupil  is  essential  if  the  functions  of  the  junior  high 
school  are  to  be  realized.  At  the  junior  high  school  level,  the 
information  ordinarily  provided  in  the  cumulative  record  is  helpful 
for  such  purposes  as: 

1.  To  help  entering  pupils  become  adjusted  to  the  junior  high 
school. 

2.  To  help  pupils  plan  their  program  both  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school. 

3.  To  help  pupils  succeed  in  school. 

U-      To  help  pupils  with  personal,  social,  and  emotional  problems. 

5.  To  help  teachers  in  planning  individualized  learning  situations. 

6.  To  provide  necessary  information  for  a  pupil's  work  in  senior 
high  school  and  college. 

7.  To  provide  information  for  vocational  guidance  and  placement. 
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Addendum  —  THE  PROGRAM  BLOCK 
(With  special  reference  to  Social  Studies-Language) 

A  block  is  defined  as  a  large  section  of  the  daily  schedule  under  the 
charge  of  one  teacher  and  covering  two  or  more  subject  areas.   Such  an 
arrangement  serves  two  chief  purposes-   First,  it  enables  the  teacher  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  students  he  teaches  since  he  has  a 
smaller  number  under  his  charge,  and  second,  it  provides  for  close 
correlation  between  two  major  subjects  and  exerts  a  strong  influence 
towards  unifying  the  learning  experiences  of  the  students. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CORE  CURRICULUM 

The  program  block  is  a  modification  of  the  "core  curriculum"  to  suit 
Alberta  conditions.   For  some  years  leading  educators  have  been  urging  the 
adoption  of  a  core  curriculum  in  secondary  schools,  largely  for  the  two 
reasons  suggested  above.   In  1936  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  analyzed  the  place  of  English  in  a  core  curriculum  in  its  monograph 
entitled  A  CORRELATED  CURRICULUM.  More  recent  publications  advocating  a  core 
curriculum  are  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  AMERICAN  YOUTH  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  (1944),  REORGANIZING  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  by  Alberty  (1947), 
and  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  TODAY  by  Spears  (1950) .   Spears  summarizes  the 
growth  of  the  concept  as  follows:   "Here  is  an  idea  —  the  core  course  — 
that  came  into  our  thinking  and  practice,  in  a  timid  manner,  as  early  as 
1935;  its  persistence  from  one  national  study  to  another,  and  the  promise 
shown  in  its  occasional  trial,  mark  it  as  a  curriculum  approach  for  the 
common  learnings  that  should  be  generally  adopted  by  our  junior  and  senior 
high  schools." 

In  the  junior  high  school,  development  along  the  lines  of  the  core 
curriculum  has  frequently  taken  the  form  of  combining  Social  Studies  and 
English.   (Other  combinations  include  Social  Studies,  English  and  Science; 
Social  Studies  and  Science;  Science  and  Mathematics.)   In  some  cases 
nothing  more  resulted  than  having  the  two  subjects  taught  by  the  same 
teacher;  in  others  the  two  subjects  were  closely  integrated;  in  still  others 
the  time  formerly  allotted  to  the  two  subjects  was  used  for  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  true  core  course.   This  latter  closely  resembled  a  series  of  our 
Enterprises  in  the  elementary  grades;  that  is,  the  boundaries  of  English  or 
Social  Studies,  for  example,  were  given  little  heed  and  the  course  was  built 
around  basic  themes  like  "How  Man  Has  Behaved  Over  the  Ages",  "Community 
Housing" ,  etc . 

Combined  courses,  especially  Social  Studies  and  English,  are  very  common. 
A  nation-wide  survey  in  1940  of  junior  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
reported  that  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  schools  had  combined  courses. 
In  California  three-quarters  of  the  schools  possess  such  courses. 
Highland  Park,  Illinois,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  are 
centers  outside  California  that  have  been  experimenting  for  some  time  with 
combined  courses  and  other  kinds  of  core  programs;  in  the  schools  of 
Minneapolis,  for  example,  Social  Studies,  English  and  Science  are  combined  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII  and  Social  Studies  and  English  in  Grades  IX  to  XII. 
Cb-ervation  of  experiences  elsewhere  and  a  study  of  professional  literature 
indicate  that  some  type  of  core  curriculum  —  ranging  from  a  simple  combina- 
tion of  courses  to  an  organized  series  of  themes  or  persistent  problems  — 
will  become  increasingly  common  in  progressive  junior  high  school  systems. 
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MODIFICATION  FOR  ALBERTA 


The  block  program  proposed  for  Alberta  junior  high  schools  is  not 
intended  as  a  step  toward  a  complete  core  curriculum  but  is  a  modification 
adapted  to  Alberta  conditions,  retaining  its  major  benefits  but  avoiding 
certain  weaknesses  that  have  become  apparent  in  the  experience  with  it  else- 
where.  Further,  it  has  the  advantage  of  providing  a  framework  within  which 
varying  degrees  of  integration  may  be  attempted  in  accordance  with  the 
interests  and  capabilities  of  the  teacher.   Some  teachers  will  make  as  high 
a  degree  of  integration  as  possible  within  each  block  and  will  use  additional 
blocks  to  those  of  Social  Studies-Language  and  Mathematics-Science;  on  the 
other  hand,  teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  depart  from  their  present  procedures 
can  teach  the  Social  Studies  and  the  Language  and  the  Mathematics  and  the 
Science  in  the  manner  with  which  they  are  familiar;  in  such  cases,  the  chief 
benefits  of  the  block  program  will  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  in  depart- 
mentalized schools  the  teacher  will  have  fewer  pupils  to  teach  and  will  have, 
therefore,  improved  opportunity  to  know  them  better. 

THE  PLACE  OF  LITERATURE 


A  major  criticism  of  the  Social  Studies-English  combination  has  been 
that  Literature  is  not  given  adequate  treatment.  This  view  is  expressed  in 
the  following  quotation  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  AN  INITIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
PLATFORM  FOR  THE  CURRICULUM  COMMISSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS 
OF  ENGLISH  (1947):   "'Core'  courses  commonly  unite  English  and  the  Social 
Studies.  Obviously  the  two  have  much  in  common  in  the  pursuit  and  expression 
of  ideas Much  literature  dramatizes  History  and  illumines  social  pro- 
blems just  as  History  and  social  problems  form  the  background  of  much 
Literature,   There  are  times  when  union  of  these  aspects  of  instruction  may 
be  exceedingly  fruitful  for  both  English  and  Social  Studies  in  their  joint 
efforts  to  clarify  concepts  and  give  unity  to  the  experience  of  the  student... 

"There  is  often  real  danger,  however,  in  such  courses  that  the  well- 
rounded  development  of  young  people  will  be  forgotten,  that  the  psychology 
of  learning  will  be  ignored,  and  that  the  peculiar  values  of  English  teaching 
will  be  lost  to  the  school  program.   It  is  generally  recognized,  for  example, 
that  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  for  spiritual  and  aesthetic  values  through 
reading  are  not  best  served  by  a  chronologically  organized  course  in 
Literature.  One  related  to  their  natural  interests  and  experiences  serves 
the  ends  of  English  teaching  much  better." 

As  analysis  of  the  true  objectives  of  the  teaching  of  literature  shows 
that  literature  is  more  akin  to  the  fine  arts  and  certain  aspects  of  guidance 
than  it  is  to  the  social  sciences.   A  later  statement  of  the  Curriculum 
Commission  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  setting  forth 
desirable  outcomes  in  the  language  arts,  lists  the  following  which  may  be 
considered  as  relating  primarily  to  literature: 

Mental  and  Emotional  Stability 

Dynamic  and  Worthwhile  Allegiances  through  Heightened  Moral 
Perception  and  a  Personal  Sense  of  Values 

Growing  Intellectual  Capacities  and  Curiosity 
Growing  Personal  Interests  and  Enjoyment 
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Social  Sensitivity  and  Effective  Participation  in  the  Group  Life 
Faith  in  and  Allegiance  to  the  Basic  Values  of  a  Democratic  Society- 
Vocational  Efficiency 

Writing  in  the  English  Journal,  February,  1950,  John  J.  DeBoer  summarizes: 
"Instruction  in  literature  today  undertakes,  in  addition  to  the  development 
of  pleasure,  appreciation,  and  discernment  in  the  reading  of  worthy  literature, 
the  cultivation  of  personal,  social,  and  spiritual  insights  and  such  modifi- 
cations of  personality  as  will  result  in  desirable  behavioral  changes." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  it  thus  seems  most  desirable  to  place 
literature  in  a  block  consisting  of  Literature,  Health  and  Personal  Develop- 
ment, and  Dramatics  and/or  Art.   In  both  Literature  and  Dramatics  opportunity 
may  be  provided  for  the  gifted  students  to  develop  their  talents  in  creative 
writing,  an  expressional  activity  which  may  more  properly  be  classified  as  an 
art  than  as  a  skill.  This  suggestion  does  not  preclude  the  placing  of 
literature  in  other  blocks  deemed  more  suitable  to  the  needs  of  a  given 
situation  such  as  Mathematics-Science-Literature  or  Social  Studies-Language- 
Literature. 

DESIRABLE  OUTCOMES  IN  LANGUAGE 

Desirable  outcomes  in  composition,  or  language,  are  indicated  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Commission: 

"Increasingly  Effective  Use  of  Language  for  Daily  Communication . 

"Communication  is  a  two-way  process,  involving  social  and  psychological 
adjustments  as  well  as  effective  use  of  language.  Hence  it  is  important  that 
the  skills  of  communication  be  taught  in  situations  which  involve  such  adjust- 
ments and  not  in  isolation. 

"Among  the  most  used  skills  are  ability  to  persuade,  to  explain  clearly, 
to  make  reports,  to  plan  in  groups,  to  defend  a  point  of  view,  to  engage  in 
group  discussion;  to  share  personal  experiences  interestingly  in  conversation 
or  personal  letters,  and  to  use  with  ease  the  language. of  guest-host  relation- 
ships; to  conduct  meetings,  to  make  announcements,  to  interview  others,  and  to 
carry  on  business  transactions  effectively  and  courteously  in  face-to-face 
contacts  and  by  mail. 

"Especially  important  is  mastery  of  the  underlying  processes  of  observing 
and  assimilating  experience,  selecting  ideas  or  details  with  a  purpose  in 
mind,  organizing  material  clearly  for  presentation  to  others,  and  expressing 
oneself  with  clarity,  interest,  and,  among  more  gifted  students,  with  some 
degree  of  personal  style. 

"The  Language  Arts  assume  leadership  in  improving  the  mechanical  skills 
of  speaking,  writing,  reading,  and  listening.   Adequate  control  and  use  of 
the  voice,  precise  and  effective  use  of  words  and  sentences,  legible  writing, 
accurate  spelling,  ability  to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed  page  or  over 
the  radio,  and  ability  to  employ  the  commonly  accepted  conventions  of 
punctuation,  capitalization  and  grammatical  usage  are  basic  to  successful 
communication . " 
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"Habitual  and  Intelligent  Use  of  Mass  Modes  of  Communication. 

"Newspapers  and  magazines,  radio  and  television,  theatre  and  film, 
public  forums  and  public  speeches  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  modern 
life.   Young  people  growing  up  in  the  modern  world  should  understand  the 
nature,  power,  and  control  of  these  agencies.  They  should  survey  their 
offerings  and  be  capable  of  choosing  the  good  rather  than  the  less  good 
among  them.   They  should  develoc  the  habit  of  using  these  media  both  for 
personal  enjoyment  and  recreation  and  for  keeping  informed  concerning 
personal  and  public  problems  of  local,  national,  and  world  import. 

"They  should  gain  the  necessary  skills  in  reading,  writing,  speak- 
ing, and  listening  for  using  mass  modes  of  communication  adequately. 
They  should  understand  the  techniques  of  propaganda  and  the  effect  of 
sponsorship  or  of  personal  bias  upon  the  ideas  expressed." 

"Effective  Habits  of  Work 

"Students  should  learn  how  to  locate  and  select  material  for  a  purpose, 
how  to  use  reference  sources  and  libraries,  how  to  secure  data  through 
observation  and  interview,  or  from  other  community  resources. 

"They  should  develop  skill  in  note-taking,  in  adapting  their  techniques 
of  reading  to  the  material  and  purpose  in  hand,  and  in  organizing  material 
from  several  sources  into  a  unified  report  which  represents  their  own 
thinking  and  organization. 

"In  all  matters  of  written  communication,  they  should  assume  responsi- 
bility for  legible  handwriting,  appropriate  manuscript  form,  for  proof- 
reading what  they  have  written,  and  for  use  of  sources  of  reference  con- 
cerning spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  grammatical  usage. 
Growth  in  independence  of  the  teacher  is  the  aim. 

"In  all  oral  work,  similar  standards  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  in  articu- 
lation, enunciation,  and  freedom  from  distracting  mannerisms  should  be 
developed.  Responsibility  for  use  of  reference  sources  concerning  appropriate 
usage  is  the  same  as  in  written  communication. 

"Students  should  learn  how  to  work  in  committees  or  in  small  groups, 
defining  their  problem,  giving  and  securing  suggestions,  selecting  and  com- 
bining ideas  into  a  plan  of  work,  assigning  duties  and  sharing  responsibilities, 
and  evaluating  the  outcomes  of  the  group  work." 


SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

What  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  above  outcomes?  Many  educators  feel 
that  the  traditional  methods  based  on  the  traditional  textbook  are  inadequate. 
They  contend  that  a  thoroughgoing  reform  is  needed.   In  considering  the  nature 
of  the  changes  to  be  made,  certain  fundamental  principles  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

First,  the  methods  used  must  be  in  harmony  with  what  is  known  today  about 
the  way  the  adolescent  learns.   For  example,  it  has  become  obvious  that  the 
adolescent  student  learns  best  when  he  genuinely  accepts  the  value  to  him  of 
what  is  being  taught;  in  this  case,  he  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  worth  his 
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while  to  become  proficient  in  the  communication  skills.   It  is  important, 
too,  that  immediate  opportunities  are  provided  for  him  to  use  the  skills  he 
is  acquiring  in  realistic  situations,  in  true  audience  situations;  as  far 
as  the  adolescent  is  concerned,  approval  of  his  peers  is  a  much  more  potent 
source  of  motivation  than  approval  of  his  teachers.   (A  glance  at  the  desir- 
able outcomes  listed  above  reveals  that  it  is  in  the  Social  Studies  classes 
that  the  most  numerous  opportunities  occur  to  use  the  skills  in  a  natural 
setting, )   Also,  the  total  school  experience  of  the  student  must  be  so 
organized  that  it  provides  an  environment  that  brings  to  bear  on  him  a  strong 
unified  influence  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of  the  desired  skills. 

Second,  effective  teaching  of  the  communication  skills  requires  a  planned 
program  which  for  a  given  class  must  be  the  responsibility  of  a  single  teacher 
who  possesses  special  training  and  special  qualifications  in  the  field  of 
language. 

As  a  corollary  of  the  above,  the  duties  of  the  teachers  not  charged  with 
the  chief  responsibility  for  a  given  class  should  be  clearly  defined.   It 
should  be  a  prime  responsibility  of  each  teacher  to  cultivate  in  his  pupils 
a  genuine  respect  for  clear  and  correct  language  and  to  foster  in  them  a 
strong  desire  to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  modern  skills  of  communica- 
tion.  In  addition,  each  teacher  must  train  his  pupils  in  the  correct  spell- 
ing and  accurate  use  of  all  technical  terms  peculiar  to  his  classes.   If 
these  two  responsibilities  are  adequately  discharged  the  other  aspects  of 
the  planned  program  may  be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  teacher  specially 
qualified  to  handle  them, 

THE  MODERN  VIEW 

A  statement  of  Spears  in  his  book  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  TODAY  (1950)  may 
be  taken  as  a  logical  conclusion  of  the  above  discussion  and  representative 
of  the  modern  point  of  view.   After  severely  criticising  the  present  practices 
in  the  teaching  of  English  as  obsolescent,  Spears  suggests: 

"1.   Set  aside  the  idea  of  English  as  such,  and  instead  set  about  to  help 
students  with  their  communication  of  ideas.  Place  the  emphasis  upon 
their  needs  in  communication,  and  the  needs  apparent  in  normal  community 
life. 

"2-   Prominent  and  essential  in  the  classroom  would  be  the  radio,  the  motion 
picture,  the  transcription,  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  the  advertise- 
ment, and  similar  instruments  that  are  the  common  means  of  communicating 
ideas  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  community.  This  approach  would  not 
represent  an  elective  course,  but  would  be  the  main  approach,  replacing 
obsolete  courses  and  materials  now  in  the  school. 

"3«  A  knowledge  of,  as  well  as  practice  in,  how  people  make  themselves  under- 
stood  would  be  emphasized.   There  would  be  the  treatment  of  propaganda, 
sales  appeal,  and  the  various  techniques  of  communication,  transmitting 
ideas,  and  influencing  opinions.  But  there  would  be  the  help  in  trans- 
mitting the  ideas  that  the  individual  student  wants  to  get  across  in  his 
everyday  situations. 
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"A*  Since  communication  is  highly  abstract  unless  it  is  dealing  with  actual 
ideas  being  transmitted,  such  a  study  in  school  would  have  to  embody 
content  from  areas  of  life  activity.  Since  the  one  first  thought  of 
is  that  of  the  normal  social  and  civic  affairs  of  the  school  and  the 
community,  what  were  formerly  thought  of  as  separate  English  and  Social 
Studies  interests  thus  merge  into  a  common  field." 
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